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Headmaster’s Guests 


I am quite sure that the way it came 
about that Jack and Jim were guests of the 
headmaster had never happened before, 
and probably has never happened since. 

Jack and Jim were not able to go to 
church school. The school they did attend 
was a large one, for boys only, and the tui- 
tion was higher than Father could afford. 
But he wanted his sons there because he 
believed they would be educated better in 
this school than in the free schools. 

Once a year a special examination would 
be given, and any boy of the right age 
who passed it would be given his tuition 
free. 

Jack and Jim were the right age, and 
they set their hearts on passing the test. 

Then came sad news. It was announced 
that the test would be given on Saturday. 

It was a crushing blow. For, of course, 














Jack and Jim wouldn’t want to take a 
school test on God’s holy day. 

Father decided to ask the headmaster of 
the school to let them take it on another 
day. And the family prayed. 

Yet it seemed almost foolish to pray, for 
at the school Jack and Jim attended, the 
boys had to do just what the teachers told 
them to. They all wore gray suits and 
black caps, and when they saw one of the 
teachers on the street, they had to tip their 
caps and say, “Good morning, sir.” When a 
boy answered a question in class, he alw 
called the teacher Sir. And when the > 
ers came onto the platform in the audit6- 
rium for morning worship, they always 
wore black gowns over their suits to look 
more dignified and impressive in front of 
the seven hundred boys. 

No, it was very unlikely that the teachers 
in a school like that would change the 
date of a special examination, just to please 
two little boys. 

But Father wrote the headmaster any- 
way, and the family prayed. 

Time went by, and surely the angels must 
have been working on the headmaster’s 
heart. For one day a letter came. The head- 
master said he couldn’t change the day of 
the examination, but he would do some- 
thing else. 

A day or two before the examination, 
Jack and Jim were excused from classes, and 
accompanied by one of the older boys, 
walked into the exclusive section of town 
where the headmaster lived. Arriving at his 
house, they were let in by one of his serv- 
ants, and shown into his study. 

There, glancing occasionally through 
the large windows and across the beautiful 
grounds, where the gardener was busy 
touching up a flower bed, Jack and Jim 
sat down to the examination, guests of the 
headmaster! 

God had truly answered their prayer. 
And He helped them still further, for they 
passed the test, winning the scholarships. 

However, they never used any of the 
money. Within a few months they set ai® 
from England to come to America, and one 
of those twin brothers was none other than 
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HEROES GREAT AND SMALL 


By PEGGY HEWLETT 


FIVE submarines were preparing to go out 
on torpedo-firing exercise not far from 
where we live on England’s beautiful south 
coast. The harbor was gray and still. 

In the wardroom of the Maidstone, the 
submarine depot ship, a young naval doctor, 
Eric Rhodes, was sitting down to breakfast. 
Life was very pleasant. He and his young 
wife lived in a caravan home (trailer house ) 
close to the picturesque harbor. Just two 
weeks prior to this they had been blessed 


with the arrival of a baby daughter. Yes, 
life was pleasant, indeed! 

Suddenly there was a loud explosion. A 
practice torpedo had blown up in the bow 
of one of the submarines, the Sidon. Then 
the still air was rent by the ringing of alarm 
bells. 

Without a word the doctor rushed on 
deck. Flames and smoke were belching from 
the Sidon’s conning tower, accompanied by 

To page 20 


Without a moment's hesitation Eric Rhodes jumped to the ‘“Sidon’s” deck and disappeared below. 
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SCARS FOR LIFE 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


USATSATA INE,” the African mother, 
Mtwala, warned her little boy Yenda- 
Yenda. That means, “Don’t you follow me!” 
“You stay here in this village and play 
with Musalaboula, Tiyeni, and Kafuno. Do 
you remember hearing ngulugwe {the leop- 
ard} crying last night? It is not safe for little 
boys to be walking in the bush.” 

“But won't ngulugwe try to kill you, 
Amai?” asked Yenda-Yenda fearfully. 

But the mother only laughed comfortingly 
at her little boy. “See, Yenda-Yenda? I am 
carrying a spear and a knobkerrie, and I am 
taking Mfiti Khonde, our fierce dog. I will 
be safe enough. Do not fear.” 

Yenda-Yenda did not want to stay in the 
hot village and play. He loved to go with 
his mother to the dimba, the garden by the 
stream, when she went to hoe the maize. He 
could spend his time wading happily, and 
paddling, and building little dikes in the 
tiny brook while his mother hoed and wa- 
tered her cabbages, beans, and corn. The days 
always passed very swiftly when he could 
play by the waterside. 

Even though Yenda-Yenda was very small, 
he sometimes helped her carry water to the 
young plants. He had a small waterpot that 
his old gogo [grandmother] had made espe- 
cially for him. He could fill it and lift it onto 
his small woolly head and trot after his 
mother back and forth, back and forth. Now, 
today, she had told him he couldn’t go. He 
stuck out his lip stubbornly. What foolish- 
ness! Mothers were always afraid of their 


children getting hurt at this thing and that 
thing. He could see no sense in it at all. 

He saw his mother march off with her hoe 
on her head, and with her knobkerrie and 
her spear in her hand. 

“Come on and play with us, Yenda- 
Yenda,” cried Musalaboula. “We are playing 
that we have a store. You and Tiyeni and 
Kafuno be the customers. You must get some 
pretty stones to use for money.” 

For a while he amused himself pretending 
that the big flat banana leaves were bright 
pieces of cloth, that sand was salt, and red 
dirt was sugar. They had some little pots 
of water, which Musalaboula declared was 
mafuta ya nthedza, or peanut oil. 

But the sun burned down upon his small 
head, and every once in a while a trickle of 
sweat ran down his small back, making it 
itch. While he was scratching in the hard, 
baked soil for a small red stone with which 
to buy mafuta, he suddenly thought of the 
dimba. He stopped short, his dusty hands 
hanging limply over his knees as he stooped 
there in the scorching sun. 

“The grasses are wet and cool, and the 
stream is full to the brink down there,” 
he whispered to himself, looking off down 
the bush path. “I could put my whole face 
down in the water to quench the fierce 
ludzu \ feel right now.” 

“Come on, Yenda-Yenda! Let us go and 
buy!” cried Tiyeni. “Let us buy everything 
Musalaboula has.” 

“Lindani pang’ono!” he cried, telling his 
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friends to wait, for he loved the lush and 
lovely dream of the coolness of the water- 
side, and Amai’s hoe going “ponk, ponk, 
ponk” near at hand. 

“Ah! I could go quickly,” he whispered 
to himself. “And though she might beat me 
with a stick, it would not hurt for so very 
long.” 

All at once Yenda-Yenda knew he was 
going to disobey his mother. He felt a little 
scared, for Mtwala could beat hard if she 
got angry. But before he gave the matter 
a second thought he found himself running 

ery fast toward the dimba. He heard the 
oys shouting faintly. in the village, as he 
penetrated farther into the cool reaches of 
the forest. Only a little farther, and he 
would see the tassels of the corn, and the 
yellow pumpkins. He was running very fast 
now, but not so fast that he did not hear a 
crash in the tough bushes nearby—and a 
huge tawny form leaped for him. He stopped 
short—and let out a terrible scream. 

“Ngulugwe!” 

The first leap went clear over the head 
of Yenda-Yenda—and the great cat turned 
to see where the small boy had disappeared. 


He caught one glimpse of her as she sat 
hunched low, her giant hindquarters rock- 
ing, ready for another leap. 

“Amai! Amati! Amai!” 

The shrieks of Yenda-Yenda seemed to 
fill the whole forest. Then suddenly the sky 
and the earth, the mountains and the trees, 
seemed to split right open as the big leopard 
landed, dashing Yenda-Yenda to the earth 
violently. 

But Mfiti Khonde, the dog, and Mtwala, 
the mother, had heard. No sooner had the 
leopard landed on the boy than the brave 
little dog was there too. He seized the back 
flank of the beast and bit and tore viciously. 
Mtwala swung the knobkerrie. 

While the awful fight went on, Yenda- 
Yenda lay unconscious. The leopard had 
torn away a large piece of his scalp and part 
of his ear with her cruel claws. 

God must have been with the brave, 
African mother, for she made every fierce 
blow tell. With the help of fierce Mfiti 
Khonde, she succeeded in killing the leop- 
ard. 

It took Yenda-Yenda a long time to get 

To page 21 


At the first leap the leopard sailed right over Yenda-Yenda. Then she turned to try again. 
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By IVY R. DOHERTY 





CHAPTER 4: ALICE TAKES A BAD FALL 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Everyone picked on Alice Mason, it seemed, because 
her family kept the Sabbath. But one day, when she 

a unhappy, and hungry too, she had 
pel an apple in the school wastebasket. It seemed 
as though had put it there - remind her that 
He really did care for her, and she saved the black 
seeds so she would never forget. A few months later. 
things had suddenly taken a turn for the better, when 
she was moved to a new classroom, and she thought 
everything was going to be easy from then on. But 
trouble was on its way, from a place she least sus- 
pected 


es was all hustle and bustle at the 
Masons’ house. What appeared to be a 
wonderful day for Alice had come. She was 
going away from home by herself for the 
first time in her life. Cousins Margaret and 
Ben Wiseman had written Mother to say 
they would take Alice to their home in the 
city for a whole week. Alice was walking on 
air. Just think of all the things she would 
see and do in the city that she could not do 
in the small village that had been home town 
to her for so long! Why, she could hardly 
keep her mind on her packing. Not that 
there was much packing to do, for her supply 
of worldly goods was meager, indeed. 
There were good-bys enough to make any- 
one think that Alice was ready to encircle 
the globe, and there were parting admoni- 
tions from Mother to remember that there 
might arise some temptations for Alice that 
she had never had to face before. Alice 
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smiled. She knew she could manage to do 
the right thing, and told her mother there 
was no need to worry. That was what Alice 
thought! 

Margaret and Ben came and whisked her 
away in their little sports car, and as she 
drove off she vowed to herself that she 
would have the nicest time she had ever 
had in all her life. Margaret and Ben would 
not bother her about her faith; they were 
too nice for that. 

In her large, attractive room that night, 
Alice knelt beside the strange bed and prayed 
that God would be near her. It was won- 
derful, she thought, that there was one thing 
no different here from what it was at home. 
That was that she could talk to God. Every- 
thing else seemed strange and cold and un- 
real. She wondered as she dozed off to sleep 
if her visit was going to be as much fun 
as she had at first imagined. She thought of 
the warm, bulgy feather bed at home that 
Mother had stuffed herself, and she thought 
of the boys and Rose Anne. She thought, 
too, of her older sisters and brother, who 
were all working away from home. She 
hoped fervently that her brother, who was 
working several miles distant from Ben's 
place, would visit her when he could get 
away from his farm job long enough. 

At noon the next day Alice helped Mar- 
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garet prepare the meal. Margaret had been 
busy in the beauty parlor with Ben all morn- 
ing, giving shampoos and sets and perma- 
nents, so Alice had prepared the vegetables 
for cooking and had set the table. That 
would save Margaret a little time, she 
thought. 

Margaret hustled into the kitchen and 
took from the icebox the roast that she had 
planned for dinner. Alice eyed the piece 
of meat with big questions in her eyes. The 
color? The shape? Mother cooked meat at 
home, for in those days there was little else 
to eat, but she had never seen anything quite 
like this before. 

“Is it meat?” she questioned. 

Margaret smiled. “Why, of course it’s 
meat. What do you think it is if it isn’t 
meat?” 

Alice replied, a little uncertainly, “Well, 
I really don’t know, but it looks much paler 
than anything Mother has ever cooked at 
home.” Margaret smiled again. 

The dinner was delicious in every detail, 
and Alice had been hungry, for it had been 
a long time since breakfast. 

“Now,” said Margaret, rising from the 
table, and looking quite as satisfied as Ben 
and Alice, “how did you enjoy your dinner, 
Alice?” 








“Oh, it was just de- 
licious,” responded Alice. 

“I thought you would 
say that,” Margaret told 
her. “Now I'll tell you 
what you ate. It was roast 
pork. Can you under- 
stand now why I've always thought your 
family queer for not eating pork?” 

Alice’s stomach seemed to take a com- 
plete flip and she fancied it had just missed 
colliding with her heart. Oh, that word, 
again! Queer! Queer! Queer! And what had 
she done? The sense of guilt lessened only 
when she realized that this affair had not 
been anything of her doing. She had been 
tricked because her cousin had always been 
a little annoyed about the family’s eating 
habits, and she wanted to prove that the 
so-called unclean foods were not at all bad 
to the taste. 

The days were busy and perhaps a little 
lonely for Alice. She did not see very much 
of Ben and Margaret all day. In the evenings, 
however, they would take her to see different 
parts of the city, and that interested her 
greatly. 

Alice wondered just what she would do on 
Sabbath. She was all aglow with excitement 
when she was told that Reg, her brother, 





Glancing furtively about, Alice tore Reg’s mail to shreds and tossed it down the old well. 





























had telephoned to say he would be coming 
into town Friday evening. That would help 
her to keep some part of Sabbath, at least, 
without embarrassing situations arising. 
Alice could hardly tell how it all hap- 
pened, but it most certainly did, and she 
was never so sorry about anything in all 
her life. She supposed afterward that it was 
because she was so pleased to see Reg that 
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CHILDREN ROUND THE GLOBE 


By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Children living round the globe 
In many climes and lands, 
Reach across the surging seas 

And hold out friendly hands! 


God, our Father, made the world 
And hears us when we call, 

We are one great big family, 
And God loves each and all! 


He wants His children to be friends 
And understand each other, 

So we should grow up tolerant, 
And call each child our brother. 


Children living round the globe 
In many kinds of places 

Make a circle round the world 
With friendly, loving faces! — 
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she was willing to do whatever he suggested. 
But that was not a good enough reason for 
doing what she did. 

Reg said, “What do you say to going with 
me to the theater, Alice?” 

She eyed him curiously. “We couldn't do 
that,” she warned. 

“Why not?” Reg was irritated. 

“Well, this is Friday night, for one thing,” 
stammered Alice. “And for another thing, 
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we know that it is not the thing to do, to 
go to the theater.” 

“What nonsense!” cried Reg, heatedly. 
“It depends on what kind of a show you go 
to. The one that is on tonight is a good one 
and it wouldn’t hurt a lamb. It would do 
you good to get out to something like that 
for a change, broaden your mind a bit. 
You've been cooped up all your life. There's 
nothing wicked about this!” 

Alice began turning what he had said 
over and over in her mind. Some of the 
things he said, such as her being cooped 
up all her life, were very true. Perhaps what 
Reg had said was reasonable, after all. As 
her mind circled on, the fact that this eve- 
ning was the beginning of Sabbath seemed 
to get completely smothered. The next thing 
she knew she was hurrying along the street 
on Reg’s arm to the closest theater. Her con- 
science had ceased to plague her. Everything 
was grand. She felt as though she were set 
free from a tight, restraining influence that 
had always branded her “queer.” A crowd 
of people were lined up outside the theater, 
buying their tickets, and she, Alice, was one 
of the crowd! They were all going the same 
way, doing the same thing. It seemed miracu- 
lous to her, and very pleasant. No one 
would say she was queer in here! 

It wasn’t until the second film was al- 
most through that the importance of what 
she had done flooded Alice’s whole being 
so sharply and cruelly that she wondered 
if she could ever look into her mother's eyes 
again. Oh, why had she done this thing? 
Why had she let herself be talked into such 
wrongdoing? She closed her eyes tight. She 
had just seen a man murdered and another 
kill himself. She had seen drunken and 
crafty people. If this was a “good show,” 
as Reg had called it, she certainly never 
wanted to see a “bad” one. She was glad it 
was dark, so that Reg would not see her 
with her eyes closed and tease her about 
being too good to watch to the end. 

A great sense of her need of forgiveness 
swept over her desolate soul. She felt as if 
she had cut the chain that linked her with 
God and heaven, and she just could not 
stand the situation any longer. Would God 
forgive her? She knew she was sorry beyond 
measure for what she had done, and she 
knew now that she had been an overcon- 
fident Alice when her mother had warned 
her of new temptations she might meet. 

To page 20 
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Gordon and Janice 
VISIT THE VOICE OF PROPHECY 


By J. O. IVERSEN 


— and Janice received a real thrill 
when they took a special tour of the 
Voice of Prophecy not long ago. They were 
allowed to do things that visitors aren’t usu- 
ally permitted to do, as these pictures show. 

One of the things that impressed them 
was the tremendous amount of mail that 
comes to the Voice of Prophecy. “Once in a 
while,” the guide told them, “a letter reaches 
the office even though it has the wrong ad- 
dress. One was addressed simply, ‘Pastor 
H. M. S. Richards, United States of Amer- 
ica.’ It came safely to him. It is wonderful 
the way God’s mail gets through.” 

Perhaps the greatest thing that impressed 
these Pathfinder visitors was the large num- 
ber of letters that come in from Junior 
boys and girls. “Let me read you one,” the 
guide offered, reaching into his file. 

“Listen. “Would you please pray 
for my daddy to care for me? He 
doesn’t like me, and I’m good to 
him, really. He won't even eat with 
me around. He won't talk to me, 
either. Please pray that God will 
make him act different.’ ” 

“Do Juniors really write letters 
like that?” Gordon asked. 

“Oh yes,” said the guide. “Here, 
listen to this,” and he pulled out 
another letter. “‘I need prayer very 
badly because Daddy and Mother 
do not like me to go to church, 
and I love church best of all. They 
say that I read the Bible too much 
and don’t get anything else done. 
But I want to do what God wants 
me to do.’” 


Gordon opens the door for Janice as they 
begin their tour. They are members of 
the Glendale (California) Pathfinder Club. 


Janice looked sympathetic. “Isn’t there 
anything we can do for Juniors like that?” 

“Yes,” said the guide. “There are three 
things you can do. First, you can pray for 
them. Second, you can enroll as many Juniors 
as possible in the Junior Bible Explorers’ 
Club. We'll give you as many cards as you 
can use, free. And third, you can give to the 
special Voice of Prophecy offering on Sab- 
bath, October 8.” 

“We shall do all those things,” offered 
Gordon. “We'll take some cards now, and 
we'll plan on a really big offering, won't 
we, Janice?” 

Janice nodded, and as they left there was 
a prayer in their hearts that these Juniors, 
and many more like them, would find Jesus 
through the Voice of Prophecy. 
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Just inside, Gordon takes the pen to put his name These lucky Pathfinders help sort the incoming let- 
in the guest book—where 20,000 others have signed. ters into the boxes according to cities and States. 





Each red pin on this map represents a person bap- Sitting down at a table, they help put into en- 
tized as a result of hearing the Voice of Prophecy. velopes the letters sent to the thousands of listeners. 








Over in the print shop, Gordon found it was easy to One of the men was happy to show Janice how to 
move 20,000 copies of “News” on this hydraulic lift. hold a block of type tightly when she picked it up. 
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This happy lady told them that nearly 57,000 boys It was a big thrill to stand beside King’s Herald 
and girls have finished the Junior Bible course. Bob Seamount as he operated one of the recorders. 





And it was even a bigger thrill to meet Pastor Then Pastor Richards let Gordon test the edge of a 
H. M. S. Richards. He shows them an old Bible. stone ax he had brought from a South Pacific island. 


They were so inspired by all they had seen that on 
the way home they began giving out radio logs. 








CHOOL had been under way only a few 
weeks when Mr. Rockwell, the eighth- 
grade teacher, made the announcement. 

Each morning since school had begun 
Mr. Rockwell had stood before the class 
promptly at nine. The group had sung one 
short hymn. Then Mr. Rockwell had offered 
the morning prayer. There had been another 
hymn, and the lessons had begun. 

It was a Monday morning when he made 
the announcement. 

Flag leaned back in his chair and lis- 
tened. 

“For some weeks now,” Mr. Rockwell 
said, “I have offered the morning prayer. I 
think, however, that the time has come when 
some of you should take part in this devo- 
tional period. So, beginning with today, I 
am going to ask for volunteers for the 
prayer. 

“Each morning I would like one of you 
to come to me when school opens and let 
me know that you will pray. This way we 
can all take part, and I’m sure God will be 
pleased.” 





An uneasy tension gripped the room 


when Mr. Rockwell called for volunt 
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Flag frowned. Why was it, when every- 
thing was going so well, that Mr. Rockwell 
had to spoil it all? 

Flag wasn’t against praying. That was all 
right. But he didn’t see any point in public 
praying, especially if he was the one who 
had to pray! 























the room 


for volunteers. 
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Of course, he reasoned, he didn’t have to 
volunteer. But he knew he would feel guilty 
if he didn’t ever take part during all the 
rest of the school year. Besides, Mr. Rockwell 
would probably consider him uncooperative 
if he didn’t. There was no getting around 
it—Mr. Rockwell had made things very diffi- 

cult! 


The days slipped by. 
Each morning, for a 
while, Mr. Rockwell had 
volunteers. But then one 
Tuesday morning no one 
offered to pray. 

Mr. Rockwell stood be- 
fore the class after the 



























first song. “Well,” he 
said slowly, “no one has 
volunteered to pray this 
morning. Perhaps you 
thought someone else had 
already done so. So now, 
if one of you will volun- 
teer, we'll have our morn- 
ing prayer.” 

It was one of those 



















mornings when no one 
in the class was anxious 
to volunteer for anything. 
The room was warm, the 
hot air stuffy. It was just 
altogether the wrong time 
to be asking for volun- 
teers, Flag thought. 














The room was very still. The 
only sound was from a bird 
outside, twittering cheerfully. 












By TOMMY TUCKER 


Mr. Rockwell waited, determined that a 
student should offer the morning prayer. 
His eyes went from one student to another, 
and he continued to wait. 

The room was still. There wasn’t a sound 
except from a bird outside, twittering cheer- 
fully. 

“I’m waiting,” Mr. Rockwell said again. 
His voice was quiet. 

Flag glanced out of the window. It was 
a mockingbird. 

He looked at Mr. Rockwell. 

Mr. Rockwell continued to gaze at the 
class. 

No one moved. 

Mr. Rockwell cleared his throat. “I’m still 
waiting.” 

A girl in the front row started to speak, 
hesitated, and then stared at her finger- 
nails. 

Flag moved his feet slowly. The scraping 
sound seemed to fill the room. He held 
them still. 

The silence continued. 

The tension in the classroom was grow- 
ing. 

Each student seemed nervous, yet no one 
volunteered. 

And Mr. Rockwell still waited. 

Flag swallowed. He wanted to volunteer, 
but he couldn’t. He couldn’t because, since 
he had waited this long, should he do so, 
the other students would think he did it 
only to please the teacher or because he 
was afraid not to. He stared at his hands, 
and rubbed a rough side of one fingernail 
slowly. 

Mr. Rockwell was becoming uneasy. He 
slipped a mechanical pencil from his pocket 
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THE LONG RIDE 


These are the victors. Early one Sunday morning they set out from the front of 
their school in Armstrong, British Columbia, determined to complete the fifty-mile 
trip required for the cycling honor. It was up and down all the way, hardly a flat 
stretch anywhere. And the youngest was only ten. But they made it, every one of 
the seven who started out, and with time to spare. 

Cycling isn’t all these Pathfinders do. They also have been working toward 
MV Honors in first aid, airplane modeling, baking, and stamp collecting, besides 
distributing literature and raising their Ingathering goals—-MALCOLM GRAHAM. 








and began to fumble with it nervously. 

“Isn’t anyone going to volunteer this 
morning?” he asked. 

Flag wet his lips. He took a deep breath. 
He was going to, he told himself. 

He opened his mouth, ready to speak, but 
a muscle in his throat tightened; nothing 
came out. 

Quickly he shut his mouth. 

He stared at the pencil in Mr. Rockwell's 
hands. 

And no one spoke. 

Finally Mr. Rockwell broke the silence. 
“All right, I'll offer prayer this morning. 
Let us kneel... .” 

When the prayer was finished, they all 
were quick to sing the hymn. Perhaps the 
class had never sung quite so willingly be- 
fore. They realized they had failed to co- 
operate with Mr. Rockwell, and now they 
were anxious to please him and save the day. 
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Mr. Rockwell was upset too. But he said 
nothing. 

Flag glanced about the classroom, won- 
dering what was going to happen the next 
morning. 

Flag hurried into the classroom the fol- 
lowing morning. He had just made it. Mr. 
Rockwell was coming toward the door as he 
entered, to shut it. 

He sat down quietly, and Mr. Rockwell 
went to the front of the room. They sang 
the first song, and then a heavy silence fell 
over the class. It was time, again, for morn- 
ing prayer. 

But this morning Mr. Rockwell seemed 
to have the situation well in hand. As the 
song ended and the books were closed, he 
stood quietly before the group. 

“This morning,” he said softly, “no one 
volunteered.” 


To page 17 
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MAN HUNTER-—the Bloodhound 


By MYRON FULLER 


| se dog most often used to hunt criminals 
and lost babies is the sad-looking old fel- 
low in the picture. His name is—that’s right, 
you've guessed it—bloodhound. But if the 
name “bloodhound” makes you think of some 
fierce, bloodthirsty animal, I’m sorry, for he 
is the most mild and gentle of all dogs. 

There are more misconceptions of the 
nature and character of the bloodhound than 
of any other breed. Even the dictionary is 
wrong here. If you will look up the word 
“bloodhound” in Webster's Universal Dic- 
tionary, you will find that it says “it [blood- 
hound} is employed to re- 
cover game that has es- 
caped from the hunter by 
tracing the animal by the 
blood it has lost, whence 
came the name of the dog.” 

One doesn’t need a 
bloodhound to track down 
wounded game. Almost 
any dog can be taught to 
follow a blood scent, or 
the hunter can follow a 
trail of that kind with his 
eyes; but no ordinary man 
or dog can tell that a cer- 


bloodhound can often do 
just that. 

The bloodhound is the 
result of hundreds of years 
of selective breeding to de- 
velop a dog that can follow 
a trail by scent as can no 


MUNEQON 


other animal in the world. Twenty-four hun- 
dred years ago the Greeks had developed 
the Cretan hounds, which could follow a 
cold scent (an old trail). In the third cen- 
tury Claudius Aelianus, a Roman, described 
a scent hound very much like our blood- 
hound, which “will stay with a trail to the 
end.” The name probably came from the 
fact that when these early dog breeders had 
developed their hounds to what they be- 
lieved to be the very peak of perfection, they 
called them blooded hounds. This term was 


To page 19 











A GAME TO PLAY - 3 





This Little Skunk Wants a Bunk 


By HERTA GLANZER 


HEN Ted knocked on the Willses’ door said, remembering his past experiences. 


this time, he found Mickey sitting in the 


“To change the subject, Mickey, if you 


kitchen, with his plaster-encased leg ele- were an animal, which other animal wouldn't 


vated on a chair. 


“Hi, Ted! Just on time. Have a glass of 


you want to share your bed with at all?” 
“Has this got something to do with the 


punch. Have two! I just had to be out here game you're going to tell me about?” asked 


for this. It’s so hot in the bedroom.” 


Mickey warily. 


“Thanks, I could do with a drink after “Yes,” 


riding my bike so far.” 


“Let me think. A porcupine? No? Well 


“Ted, while Mother has been baking here then a—er—bat? Nort that either, eh? Well, 


in the kitchen I’ve been 
the games you played at 
Bert’s party. The good 
smells reminded me of 
the Sniff game.” 

“Yes,” laughed Mrs. 
Wills. ““Mickey can 
hardly wait to get his cast 
off. He’s already talked 
Patty out of a jingle bell 
that used to be on one of 
her toys, and he’s ex- 
tracted promises from me 
to save the next package 
of small cereal boxes.” 

“Well, he won't need 
much like that to play 
the game I'm going to 
tell him about today. Oh! 
I just remembered. Mrs. 
Wills, would you mind if 
I set the alarm on your 
clock? Our band leader is 
rather particular about 
our coming on time to 
practice.” 

“T'll say he is!” Mickey 






George started waving both 
hands and fell off the box! 
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telling her about J wouldn’t like to sleep with a bat!” 




































“No, maybe you wouldn't. But I said, sup- 
pose you were an animal. No other animal 
likes this animal.” 

“Oh, I know, a skunk!” 

“This time you're right, Mick. One game 
we played that afternoon was called, “This 
little skunk wants a bunk.’ You sure had to 
keep your wits about you. We all found out 
we couldn’t think as fast as we thought we 
could! 

“Ellen gave each of us a piece of cardboard 

ut 4 by 6 inches with the name of an 
imal on it. This card had a string attached 
so we could wear it around our necks. One 





ices. card had ‘skunk’ on it, and the person wear- 
you ing that one had to be ‘it.’ I volunteered to 
dn’t be ‘it’ first. All the rest of the children sat 
| down on lawn chairs or boxes placed in a 
the circle. But for the skunk there was no chair, 
ked and it was up to him to try to find himself 

| a ‘bunk.’” 

“If they were sitting down, I suppose you 
Vell | could play the game in the house too, couldn’t 
ell, you?” asked Mrs. Wills. 


“Oh yes, this game can be played either 
outdoors or indoors,” answered Ted. “Now 
the fun began when the skunk tried to find 
a place to sit. He had to go up to some- 
one and say either ‘left’ or ‘right’ and then 
count to ten. If the person he pointed to 
had a bear sitting on that side of him, he 
was supposed to say, ‘No, I'd rather have 
the bear,’ before the skunk got to ten. If he 
couldn’t say it fast enough, he would have 
to change name cards with the skunk and 
be ‘it.’ Of course, if it was a weasel he was 
sitting beside, he had to say, ‘No, I'd rather 
have a weasel.’ 

“Whenever the skunk couldn’t get any- 
body to make a mistake, and thought that 
they all remembered who was sitting to the 
left and to the right of them, he could try to 
get them all mixed up again by saying, “This 
little skunk wants a bunk, and everybody 
would have to change places. Then before 
they got too sure of who was sitting to the 
left or to the right of them, the skunk would 
try to surprise them. Of course, the faster 
the skunk could count, the better chance he 
had of getting a seat. 

“You should have seen some of the girls 
jump when the skunk pointed to them and 
started to count after saying ‘left’ or ‘right.’ 
We pretty nearly rolled with laughter some- 
times! And I always thought I knew my left 
hand from my right, but that afternoon I 
got mixed up a dozen times or so. Once when 


| 
| 
| 
| 



























Ellen was ‘it, she whirled around to George, 
who was feeling so sure of himself because 
he’d never been skunk yet, that he was com- 
pletely caught off guard and he—Oops, there 
goes the alarm!” 

“He did what?” asked Mickey, ignoring 
the clock. 

“He started waving his arms in his ex- 
citement and then overbalanced and. fell off 
the box. Ellen grabbed the box, and George 
was the skunk after all. We laughed till our 
sides ached. But Mickey, wait till I tell you 
about the horse racing we had, and you'll 
split as we nearly did.” Ted added the last 
sentence as he ran out the door. 





Proud to Pray 
From page 14 


He paused a moment, and then continued 
slowly. “I believe I know one reason for 
the lack of cooperation on your part.” Then 
he spoke more swiftly and a little louder: 
“You don’t know what prayer is. You don’t 
know, apparently, why we pray—at least, 
why we pray aloud in public.” 

He had everyone's attention. 

“So this morning I am going to try to 
explain why we pray. I think that once we 
all understand clearly the reasons for pub- 
lic praying, everything will go better. 

“First of all, before I begin, would any 
of you care to offer a suggestion?” 

He glanced up. 

Flag raised his hand. 

Mr. Rockwell nodded. 

“Well, perhaps we pray in public because 
God wants us to,” Flag suggested. 

Mr. Rockwell smiled. “Yes, but that isn’t 
exactly why we do it—that indicates to some 
extent that we should—but why does God 
want us to?” 

The class was silent. 

Mr. Rockwell continued: “It would be 
possible to end the custom of praying in 
public. We could suggest, for instance, that 
in our morning worship each person should 
pray silently. That would be one plan. 

“But there are definite reasons for public 
praying. We want to join together in tell- 
ing God of our thanks and our wishes. In 
other groups, when several people wish to 
tell someone something, they usually elect a 
spokesman for the group. This prevents the 
confusion that would result if everyone tried 
to express his requests at the same time. 
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“That is one reason for public prayer. 
The person who prays aloud is the spokes- 
man for the group. Another reason is that 
not everyone knows how to pray. Many peo- 
ple first learn about prayer by listening to 
someone else talk to God. 

“Still another reason lies in the fact that, 
generally speaking, most people like to hear 
public prayer. It is like singing, in a way. 
You see, singing is the same as prayer. 
Singing is a form of praising and thanking 
the Lord, and so is prayer. 

“As I said before, I could suggest that 
we pray silently each morning. But I think 
that a person tends to let his mind wander 
when praying silently. By praying together 
—that is, one person praying aloud for the 
entire group—we are more likely to keep 
our minds on what he is saying, and think 
of God. 

“It might be well to point out that when 
a person prays, it does not mean that that 
person alone is praying. We are all join- 
ing in that prayer with him, if we are 
thinking about it, and in the proper mood. 
Actually he is, as I said before, the spokes- 
man for all of us. His prayer is as much the 
audience’s prayer as it is his prayer.” 

Mr. Rockwell paused here, and then 
smiled. “I guess I’m giving you quite a lec- 
ture this morning.” 

The class smiled. 

Then he added: “I would like to say one 
more thing, however, and that is about vol- 
unteers. Some of you may hesitate to volun- 
teer because you feel silly when you pray. 
You feel awkward and foolish. I know I 
used to. 

“But learning to pray in public is some- 
thing that takes practice. Only by praying 
quite often does one become relaxed when 
praying aloud. 

“And it is good to remember that the 
audience, for the most part, are not going to 
laugh at you should you make a mistake. 
They are not going to make fun of you. Yes, 
I will admit, one or two may. But these chil- 
dren are only showing their immaturity— 
their childishness—by laughing. 

“The mature person—the person who 
counts—is not going to laugh. Most adults 
don’t care if a baby laughs at them, because 
the baby’s opinion doesn’t count. The same 
holds true with older people who are baby- 
ish enough to laugh at a mistake during 
prayer. Their laughter proves them babies.” 

Mr. Rockwell smiled. 


Flag looked at the others. He knew that, 
as for himself, he understood public prayer 
a little better. It was going to be easier to 
volunteer after this. 

He raised his hand. 

“Till volunteer this morning,” he said. For 
just an instant he felt silly. He felt as though 
he were doing it only for the teacher—just 
so Mr. Rockwell would like him. But then 
the thought faded. He knew it was false. 

So now Flag prayed, confident that he 
was pleasing the Lord, sure that he was, in 
a small way, helping to make himself more 
mature, and helping others by his example. 

And Flag was proud to pray. 





Man Hunter—the Bloodhound 
From page 15 


in later years shortened to bloodhound. 

The most remarkable thing about this dog 
is his ability to separate odors. He seems to 
be able to smell each odor individually, re- 
gardless of how many blends there may be 
present. The best example of this ability 
is the story of a lost baby who was found 
by two bloodhounds. 

The officers in charge of the search had 
asked all the persons who were going to 
look for the baby to meet around the home 
where the child lived. Nearly two hundred 
people came. In addition, a man who owned 
some bloodhounds was given an opportunity 
to try to find the baby. He allowed his dogs 
to smell some of the child’s clothing and 
took them to a place where the baby was 
known to have been playing. They im- 
mediately started to trail back toward the 
house, through the crowd of people, into 
the house, through several rooms, out the 
back door, through another crowd of peo- 
ple, and on into a wood where the baby 
was found sleeping on some moss. 

Working bloodhounds wear both a collar 
and a harness. When the trainer is leading 
the dog, he keeps the leash snapped into the 
collar. When he wants the dog to start trail- 
ing, he snaps the leash into the ring on the 
harness. Bloodhounds trail for sport and for 
the reward they receive from their handlers 
at the end of the trail. 

Unlike other dogs, the bloodhound is not 
purebred in the sense that it must follow 
strict standards. True, the general appear- 
ance is always the same: a heavy-bodied 
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hound with large head, extremely long ears, 
and loose skin. Among the great blood- 
hounds there have been five dogs with an 
ear spread of thirty inches. One of the 
largest bloodhounds weighed 145 pounds, 
had an ear spread of twenty-seven inches, 
and stood twenty-seven inches high at the 
shoulders. It has often been said that if you 
could put a bloodhound’s head on any breed 
of dog, it would look like a bloodhound. 





Heroes Great and Small 
From page 3 


an array of clothing, equipment, furniture, 
and masses of paper. 

Without a moment's hesitation the doc- 
tor put on an oxygen mask, leaped to the 
Sidon’s deck, and disappeared down the hatch 
into a cloud of smoke. 

Shortly afterward he reappeared, half car- 
rying an injured seaman. Again he went 
down into the submarine, and again. The 
fifth time he seemed to be struggling with 
his breathing apparatus. 

A warning shout filled the air: “Get out!” 
The Sidon had begun to sink! All who were 
able jumped clear, but three officers and 
ten men were carried to a watery grave. 
Among them was Surgeon-Lieutenant Eric 
Rhodes. He gave his life for his companions. 

In the little caravan home not far from 
the scene of the disaster, a young mother 
tenderly cared for her new daughter, not 
knowing that she was now a widow and 
her baby would grow up without knowing 
her brave daddy. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant Rhodes is one of the 
world’s heroes. His story will go down in 
the chapters of history. 

But I know of another hero not far from 
Plymouth, England. His story will never be 
known to the multitudes, and he will just go 
on living quietly in his unselfish way. Would 
you like to hear about him? 

Mervyn isn’t a big hero; he’s just a little 
one with a big heart. He has spent quite 
a bit of time in hospital. Not long ago a 
dear little colored laddie of three was ad- 
mitted into the hospital where Mervyn was 
receiving treatment. 

Paul, the newcomer, faced life with a 
tremendous handicap. He was born without 
arms or legs! 

Eight-year-old Mervyn sized up the situa- 
tion in a second and took charge. Now he 
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is Paul’s champion, Paul's hero, and they 
are inseparable. 

Both of them were transferred to a dis- 
tant hospital for advanced care. When they 
arrived, the nurses unknowingly tried to put 
them in separate rooms. Paul’s dark eyes 
filled with quick tears. “Togevver,” he whis- 
pered, but the nurses didn’t understand. Then 
Mervyn appeared and explained, “We always 
have beds side by side, and we sit together at 
the table too. Paul’s my friend!” 

And Mervyn gladly gives up many treats 
so he can go to bed when Paul goes—two 
hours earlier than is necessary! There aren’ 
many boys who would willingly do that, even 
for a very dear friend. But where Paul goes, 
Mervyn goes too. 

You could scarcely believe it, but the boys 
run laughing and shouting along the hos- 
pital corridors. How? The doctors have fitted 
little Paul with rocker pegs for feet, and he 
balances himself remarkably well on them. 

When the time comes for the children 
to take limb exercises down in the gym- 
nasium, Mervyn takes fun-loving Paul in 
front of him in the wheel chair. Mervyn 
shouts directions to his driver. Paul toots 
an imaginary horn, and they’re off! 

Unselfish, gentle Mervyn is truly a right- 
hand man to his tiny colored friend. By the 
way, Mervyn is also a cripple. The doctors 
had to give him a brand-new right hand not 
long ago. 


The Black Apple Seeds 
From page 8 


Suddenly a bright, shining truth emerged 
from her desolation. She had trusted herself, 
her own strength to do right and shun evil. 
Now she had proved that she was very 
weak, after all, and that what she needed 
was to acknowledge that God had the only 
power that could keep her from falling into 
such things again. She remembered that God 
“is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness,” 
and right there in the theater she pleaded 
with God to show forgiveness. She vowed 
she would never enter a theater again in all 
her life. That promise to God, Alice has 
never broken to this day. 

Outside, the air was clean and frosty, and 
the night was dark velvet, studded with 
glowing stars. She told Reg what had hap- 
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Rain meee 


pehed to her in the theater. He laughed 
mockingly. She'd soon get over that, he told 
her. He'd had something of the same ex- 
perience himself, but you give up these 
foolish notions after a while and learn to 
enjoy yourself, he said. Alice trembled. Had 
Reg been making his conscience keep quiet 
for so long now that it would not work 
for him any longer? That was very bad, and 
she told him so, but Reg laughed and 
shrugged, and told her not to worry. 


a large brown envelope was handed to 
er through the little glass window at the 
post office. Whatever could be in it? She 
examined the address. It was for Reg Mason. 
Then she noticed the return address. It stated 
very simply and plainly: Rex’s Dancing 
Studios, and gave a city address. At first she 
wondered what it all meant; but then, in a 
wink, she thought she knew. Would she 
open Reg’s mail? Yes, she decided that this 
was one time when she could and should 
and would. 

With a little cold shiver she slit open the 
envelope and drew out a long colorful pam- 
phlet. On the front page was splashed in 
red: “Learn to be popular and happy; learn 
to dance the Rex way in ten easy, fascinat- 
ing lessons.” Alice chuckled to herself. She 
just couldn’t imagine Reg dancing. So Reg 
wanted to be popular! Then her heart stung 
her. She felt sorry for Reg. She had been 
through something of the same tests year 
after year. Perhaps Reg’s resistance had 
played out because almost everyone thought 
he was “queer,” too. 

All at once she saw Reg in a dance hall, 
gay and happy and popular. Then she saw 
him drinking with the boys after the dance. 
Then horrors! She saw him lying in a ditch, 
too befogged to care, and with no one to 
take him home. Could she let him do this? 

Alice’s mind was firm. She had a job to 
do. She raced toward home as fast as the 
wind, the brown envelope concealed under 
her jacket. No one must ever know she had 
it. She glanced furtively here and there to 


: A few days after Alice returned from the 


make sufé f0 Ofie saw her as she slipped 
noiselessly through the garden gate and hur- 
ried to the old, dried-up well at the bottom 
of the garden. She sat behind a shrub where 
no one could see her, and taking out the 
envelope, she tore it and its contents into 
small shreds. There! No one would ever be 
able to piece that trash together again. She 
smiled grimly, and tossed it far, far down 
into the depths of the well. It would be well 
and truly rotted before the old well would 
ever be used again. 

She bowed her head as she stood by the 
well. It seemed almost like some burial serv- 
ice, but she wasn’t shedding any tears over 
what was being buried, she knew that for 
certain! She was praying to God that He 
would continue to plead with Reg and lead 
him back to the right path. She didn’t know 
just how God would work, but she knew He 
would, and to Alice that was all that mat- 
tered. 

(To be continued) 





Scars for Life 
From page 5 


well. He is a man now. When he is teach- 
ing his own boys and girls to obey, he shows 
them his scars. All over the back of his head 
very little hair is growing. 

“That is because I didn’t learn to obey my 
mother,” he tells them, and they trace the 
thick, ridgy scars with their fingers and 
promise they will always be obedient. 








ANSWER. Don’t read this till you have done 
the puzzle on the back page. Then check your 
answers here. Kangaroo 4, 11; Beaver 10, 3; 
Lynx 6, 15; Jack Rabbit 12, 9; Bear 2, 13; 
Wolf 16, 7; Lion 14, 5. 
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II—Men and Angels Different Beings 





(OCTOBER 8) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Psalm 8. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “What is man, 
that thou art mindful of him? ... For thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour” 
(Psalms 8:4, 5). 


Guiding Thought 


Although God made man in His own image, 
man never was equal with God; and although 
God made man perfect in the beginning, he 
was never equal with the angels. However, He 
did make him only “a little lower than the 
angels.” But man has fallen a long way from 
the image of God in which he was made, and 
he has become so degraded by sin that those 
who have seen an angel have lost strength at 
the sight of his glory and power. One day, 
however, those who have lived lives of faith- 
fulness to God in this world will be given new 
bodies, bodies that will not lose strength and 
health, but will live on forever, not as angels, 
but as the other members of God’s great family. 


SUNDAY 


Man the Noblest Creature on Earth 


1. Find Genesis 1:26-28. What position did 
the Creator give to man when He made him? 

2. Find Psalms 8:6. How many of the creatures 
did God put man in charge of? 

NoTE.—‘“He [man] was placed, as God's 
representative, over the lower orders of being. 
They cannot understand or acknowledge the 
sovereignty of God, yet they were made capable 
of loving and serving man.”—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 45. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p: 30, pare. 2, 3. 


MONDAY 


Man Not as High a Being as the Angels 


3. Find Genesis 1:26, first part. After what 
Pattern was man made? 
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NOTE.—'Man was to bear God’s image, both 
in outward resemblance and in character. Christ 
alone is ‘the express image’ of the Father; but 
man was formed in the likeness of God. His 
nature was in harmony with the will of God. 
His mind was capable of comprehending divine 
things. His affections were pure; his appetites 
and passions were under the control of reason. 
He was holy and happy in bearing the image 
of God, and in perfect obedience to His will.” 
—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 45. 


4. Find Psalms 8:4, 5. Yet, although man was 
made in the image of God he was not equal 
with God, neither was he equal with the angels. 
How does man’s position compare with that of 
the angels of heaven? 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p: 511, par. 3. 
TUESDAY 


5. Find Revelation 22:8, 9. What did John do 
when an angel appeared to him; what did the 
angel say to him? 

6. Find Daniel 10:5, 6, 8. How was Daniel 
affected when an angel appeared to him? 

7. Find Matthew 28:2-4. What happened to 
the men who had been set to guard Christ’s 
tomb when they saw the angel of the Lord 
rolling back the stone from the door? 


NoTe.—'‘At the death of Jesus the soldiers 
had beheld the earth wrapped in darkness at 
midday; but at the resurrection they saw the 
brightness of the angels illuminate the night, 
and heard the inhabitants of heaven singing 
with great joy and triumph: Thou hast van- 
quished Satan and the powers of darkness; Thou 
hast swallowed up death in victory! . .. At 
sight of the angels and the glorified Saviour 
the Roman guard had fainted and become as 
dead men.”—The Desire of Ages, pp. 780, 781. 


For further reading: Steps to Christ, p. 33, 
par. 2. 
WEDNESDAY 
Jesus Was Not an Angel on Earth 


8. Find Hebrews 2:16. What form did Jesus 




















take when He came to earth? 


9. Read verse 9. When Jesus took on Himself 
the nature of man, what was His position in 
regard to angels? 


NOTE.—Jesus came to earth to show that 
fallen man could live a good life, that he 
could share the divine nature through his faith 
in God and a life lived in connection with the 
powers of heaven. Had He come to earth in the 
form of an angel, He could not have made this 
demonstration of what God can do through 
fallen human beings. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 64, pars. 1, 2. 


THURSDAY 


When Men Will Be Equal Unto Angels 


10. Find 1 Thessalonians 4:16, 17. Many peo- 
ple believe that when men die they go to heaven 
and become angels, but the Bible does not teach 
this. It teaches that man sleeps when he dies. 
When will he awaken? 

11. Find 1 Corinthians 15:52, 53. What change 
will be made when the dead are raised from 
their graves? 

12. Find Luke 20:36. In what way will the 
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dead who are raised to life be “equal unto 
the angels”? 

NOTE.—Being “equal” in one respect does 
not mean that people or things are the same 
in everything. Two boys may have equal ages, 
or equal names, but they are still different 
boys, with different personalities and abilities. 
Those who are resurrected from the grave will 
be equal with the angels in that they will have 
immortal life—a life that will never be lost. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 482, par. 3. 
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REVIEW OF THE LESSON 

Fill in the missing words: 

Man was made in the of God, and 
was given over everything God made. 

Man was made a little _ than the angels. 

Sometimes angels have appeared to a 
and have filled them with ; 

When Jesus came to earth He came not as 
an , ae we =, 

When men die they do not go straight to 
heaven and become _.. but sleep in their 
graves. 

When Christ comes again the righteous dead 
will be and given new -..-... 





When God created man, He made him perfect. But man was never equal with God, nor was he 
equal with the angels. We are told that he was made “a little lower than the angels.” 
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SCRAMBLED ANIMALS—By Harry Baerg 





Is there a doctor in the house? These poor animals have their heads connected to the 
wrong tails. See if you can perform an operation and put them together right. Then 
check with the correct treatment on page 21. The first is done for you: Giant Ant- 
meee A> By ee ag I nce, nj le Fee I a, cat 
BI cs cI sekag.: cicenec, TAI cco Peete 
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